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Introduction 

The investigations described by Mulcock (1954) on the association of the fungus 
Capnodium walteri Sacc with the sooty mould disease of Manuka Leptospermum 
scoparium Forst, were the first in a series of researches in this laboratory on the 
pathology of native plants. This second contribution deals with the fungus 
Septoria myopori Cooke & Massee (1888), hitherto not described in New Zealand 
but now found to be commonly pathogenic on leaf tissue of the endemic tree 
Ngaio ( Myoporum laetum ) Forst. 

The Disease 

The signs and symptoms of the disease are illustrated in Fig. 1. 

Necrotic lesions on the leaves range in extent from minute specks to areas 
of 1-2 cm diameter. The central tissue of the area of disease is bleached in 
appearance and the affected tissue is profusely impregnated with amphigenous 
spore-bearing pycnidia of the causal fungus. The perimeter of the lesions is 
characterised by a pigmentation, dark green-purple in colour, evidently associated 
with the interaction of the physiologically active fungus and the infected tissues. 

Diseased leaves have been observed on Ngaio trees in the Eastern Bays and 
Akaroa Harbour on Banks Peninsula, and on the Kaikoura coast, and the condi¬ 
tion is reported to be widely distributed in the North Island, where the host plant 
is abundantly found. In the herbarium, Plant Diseases Division, D.S.I.R., Auck¬ 
land, there are two collections filed—namely, 

Myoporum laetum. Wellington: Lowry Bay, E. H. Atkinson, October, 1926; 
Day’s Bay, G. H. Cunningham, October, 1920. 
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The Organism 

Pycnidia amphigenous, sub-epidermal, globose 88-160/a in diameter, mostly 
averaging 140 /a diameter (Fig. 2). Within a pycnidium there is a close palisade 
of conidiophores, each forming pycnospores, catenulate or singly. Wall composed 
of two or three layers of thickened cells. Pycnospores hyaline, 1 or 2 septate, 
filiform, straight or usually bent or flexuous, ends attenuate or rounded, with 
spore size within the range 50-60/a long and about 2/a wide (Fig. 3). 

Pathogenicity of pycnospores has been demonstrated on leaves growing on 
vegetatively propagated plants held in soil pots in constant temperature chambers. 
Leafy twigs on growing plants were enclosed in glass cylinders attached to the 
woody parts of the specimen. Prior to inoculation these humidity chambers, 
stoppered with cotton wool, were sprayed with water. Inoculation was effected 
by spraying the enclosed leaves with a dense suspension of pycnospores in water 
followed by a repetition of the treatment after 24 hours. A week after inocu¬ 
lation the enclosing humidity containers were removed and the inoculated and 
check plants retained at 20-22° C. until disease lesions appeared. No success 
was obtained with spore inoculation of leaf tissue maintained under any other 
conditions than those of high relative humidity. 

Cooke and Massee (1888) originally described this species on leaves of 
Myoporum insulare from Melbourne. Their citation is as follows: — 

Septoria myopori 

Epiphyllis Maculis orbicularibus, albidis, lineo fusco cinctis. Peritheciis semi- 
immersis, punctiformibus, atria, sporulis linearibus, flexuosis, guttulatis 40-50 x 2/a. 

Recently (1956) Hansford transferred Septoris myopori to Phleospora myopori 
(Cooke) Hansford n. comb. 

Hopkins (personal communication Director, Commonwealth Mycological 
Institute, Kew, England) has stated that there is disagreement with Hansford’s 
transfer and that examination of the type material received from New Zealand 
shows the fungus to be a typical Septoria. The contention in Hansford’s paper 
that there is no trace of a pycnidial wall nor of an apical pore is certainly not 
supported by the evidences of both these features shown in Fig. 2. 

Culture Characters 

The fungus has been established on potato dextrose and prune agar by trans¬ 
fers of cirrhi (Fig. 4) emerging from pycnidia-bearing tissue held previously in 
humidity jars for 12 hours. Growth on these media was slow, colonies from 
single spores becoming visible after about 7 days at 22° C. and revealed then 
as light-coloured aggregates of closely inter-woven hyphae. Later the colony be¬ 
comes elevated, folded, upper surface grey-green, under surface green-black. The 
mature colony form at 22° C. after 14 days is cushion-like, folded, 5-6 mm in 
diameter, 2-4 mm high with practically no penetration of hyphae into the agar 
medium. The slow growth on P.D.A. or prune agar at 22° C. leads to develop¬ 
ment more in volume than in diameter with the campanulate outline of the colony 
being typical. Within the colony the hyphae comprise short, thick-walled cells, 
leading to the development in older cultures of clump mycelium. Sporulation of 
the fungus occurs readily on potato dextrose and prune agar at 22° C, pycnidia 
appearing as points in the mycelial mat. Spores also appeared to be produced 
in culture on individual hyphae of the mycelium as described by Hughes (1949) 
in connection with the allied fungus Septoria orobina Sacc. 
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Plate 1 




Pig. 1.—Leaf spot of Ngaio ( Myoporum laetum) showing pycniclia of the fungus Seploria 

tnyopoti within the disease lesions. 

Photo: R. C. Blackmore. 

Fig. 2.—Pvcnidia of Septoria myopori : right, X 312: left. X 562. 

Photo: F. Aitkev. 




Plate 2 
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Fig. 3.—Pycnospores of Septoria myopori. 



Fig. 4. —The extrusion of cirrhi of Septoria myopori (spore horns) from pycnidia in leaf 

tissue. 


Photo: R. C. Blackmor*. 
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